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which were encountered in giving correct representations of these 
drawings, and the easy manner in which those less versed in the sub- 
ject might have been led astray by those natural markings which 
exist side by side with the inscriptions. 



MEDIEVAL TRAVELLING IN SOUTH AMERICA.* 



The travels of an author who, at the age of fourteen, with all the 
crude ideas of early youth seething in his brain, and imbued with the 
most anti-scientific prepossessions, ventured to commit to paper, under 
the auspices of Philip of Spain, the impressions of his travels, may 
not at first sight appear very interesting to anthropologists. We 
know so little respecting the life of our author, that should we reject 
the theory that he was one of the companions of D. Pedro de Heredia, 
little of accurate fact is left wherewith we can compile our note- 
books, or found our hypotheses respecting him. But we have the 
one important fact that he was the first European traveller on the 
western coast of South America, who gave to a then credulous and 
admiring world, more or less reliable information respecting the in- 
habitants of that portion of the American continent. 

The question ever and anon presents itself to our mind, whether 
the saying of Mephistopheles is not true after all ; mankind merely 
advances in a spiral direction; our knowledge of the anthropology of 
South America is scarcely in advance of that of the mediaeval ex- 
plorers. Many districts— Mr. Markham especially alludes to the 
Cauca — have not been described by later explorers with the same 
completeness as by Cieza de Leon; and to those who remember 
Padre Fray Pablo Simon's interesting description of the Huallaga, 
modern explorations of the headwaters of the Amazon will appear 
uninteresting. Taking as a standpoint the period immediately subse- 
quent to the Spanish conquest, the questions which crowd in upon 
the reader of Cieza de Leon are numerous and manifold. Does this 
writer give us accurate and extensive information respecting the 
nations who preceded the great civilising and unifying influences of 
the Quichuan inhabitants ? Do the writings of Cieza de Leon afford 
us reliable facts whereon to admit or to reject the theory of the 

* The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, a.d. 1532-50, contained in the first 
part of his Chronicle of Peru. Translated and edited, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction, hy Clements R. Markham, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. London : printed for 
the Hakluyt Society. 18M4. 
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existence of Pre-incarial rulers prior to the advent of the worshippers 
in the temple of Pachacamac ? Does he throw any light upon the 
great mysterious problems of South American archaeology, the date 
and lineage of the builders of Tia-huanaco, or the possible nucleus of 
truth which may exist respecting the mythical legends of Manco 
Ccapac ? On such topics as these, the light which Cieza de Leon has 
transmitted to posterity is but indirectly thrown ; nor do his pages 
afford many facts on which to criticise the generalisations of Rivers, 
Tschudi, Bollaert, or even Prescott. 

At the time when Cieza de Leon visited this country, he found 
numerous tribes of Indians over the whole of Nueva Granada and 
Peru. Diverse characters distinguished their physical organisation. 
There were the Quichuas — with their high acrocephalic heads, their 
long plaited black hair, their scanty beard, thick lips, high but re- 
ceding forehead, large and aquiline nose, and small chin. Their 
physical characters survive, even in spite of the definition of them by 
D'Orbigny, in his Homme Americain. Mr. Markham tells us : — 

"In the temperate valleys of central Peru were the Quichuas, the 
most powerful and civilised of all. To the eastward of them were the 
savage Antis and Chunchos in the great tropical forests. To the 
south were the wild shepherd tribes of Canas, Canches, and others ; 
and still further south were the more civilised Ayrnaras, struggling 
against the difficulties of a rigorous climate. To the westward of 
Cuzco were the warlike Chancas, Pocras, Huancas, and other tribes ; 
and on the coast were numerous tribes known to the Yncas by the 
collective name of Yuncas. Finally, in the kingdom of Quito, among 
others of less note, were the nations of Caras, Puruaes, and Canaris." 

We absolutely know nothing about the physical character of the 
majority of these tribes. The skulls of the Quichuas have indeed 
been accurately described as presenting, in common with the majority 
of the skulls of the Indians of the west coast of America, a brachy- 
cephalic sugar-loaf type. They have been contrasted with those of 
the Ayrnaras, the only western South American nation whose cranial 
form is essentially dolichocephalic. And here it should be observed 
that we speak of those Aymara skulls which do not present any well 
recognised evidences of artificial distortion. Such are not of course 
the skulls from Titicaca, but those which still exist of those surviving 
inhabitants of the old Aymara country who do not retain the habit of 
artificial cranial distortion. When, however, we turn to such tribes as 
the Antis, we are perfectly ignorant of their cranial form; and the 
further we go, either southwards or eastwards, the more ignorance of 
cranioscopical facts encounters the anthropologist. It is not until wc 
reach Rosario, in the Argentine Confederation, that we arrive at a 
locality, the character of the skulls of the inhabitants of which has 
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been defined. Mr. T. J. Hutchinson has been the first Englishman 
to afford us reliable information on this topic. 

Some zoological errors disfigure this translation. Mr. Markham 
states ; — 

"The most ancient traces of the American race have been found on 
the Pacific coast, in the shape of middinys or refuse heaps, similar to 
those in Denmark. These middings, which have been examined by 
Mr. Spruce at Chanduy and Amotape, consist of fragments of pottery, 
sea shells, and crystal quartz-cutting instruments. They are the re- 
mains of a very ancient people of what is called, in European archteo- 
logy, the stone age ; and they suggest the possible existence of man 
in South America, contemporaneously with the post-pleistocene fossil 
vicuna of Corocoro. Be this how it may, there can be no doubt that 
the coast valleys of Peru had been inhabited for many centuries by 
Indian communities, which had made gradual progress in the improve- 
ment of their condition." 

The animal here referred to is the Macrauchenia palachonica, which 
was originally described by Professor Owen from Darwin's Patagonian 
specimens, and afterwards discovered by Custelnau at Tarija in 
Bolivia. Similar specimens having been discovered in Bolivia by Mr. 
Forbes, a temporary confusion arose as to the specific name by which 
these specimens should be described, but we must remind Mr. Markham 
that the name Macrauchenia Boliviensis, which he adopts in his xxv 
page, has since 1861* sunk to "the limbo of all hasty blunders." 
There are four objections, however, which we have to make to the 
above passage — Firstly, the Macrauchenia is not a vicuna, nor even 
allied to any llama except by the vaguest possible affinity ; secondly, 
the beds in which it is found are not demonstrably proved to be "post 
pleistocene"; thirdly, Corocoro is not a locality to which it is peculiar, 
or in which it is common ; fourthly, we fail to see how the occurrence of 
quartz chips at Chanduy in a shell mound can be in any way correlated 
with the discovery of fossil bones at Corocoro, about one hundred and 
twenty miles distant. We are afraid that the advocates of a very high 
antiquity for the human species in America must search for some more 
exact evidences on which to found their hypotheses. 

The following passage occurs on the xxiv page : — 

"One important test of the capacity of a people for civilisation is 
their ability to domesticate animals. The inferiority of the African, 
as compared with the Hindu, is demonstrated by the latter having 
domesticated the elephant and made it the useful and hardworking 
companion of man ; while the former, during the thousands of years 
that he has inhabited the African continent, has never achieved any 
such result, and has merely destroyed the elephant for the sake of his 
ivory tusks." 

* Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Juno lBlil. 
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We believe that Mr. John Crawfurd was the first to adduce this 
absurd argument,* when he stated that "the African elephant, al- 
though specifically distinct from the Indian, in all probability possesses 
the same docility, sagacity, and capacity for servitude, yet it is re- 
markable that no negro nation has ever tamed it," etc., etc., usque ad 
nauseam. Considering that the African elephant ( Loxodonla Africana) 
is not merely specifically, but generically distinct from the Indian 
species (Elephas IndicusJ and that we have never had a shadow of 
experience as to its docility or sagacity, we fail to see that, cateris 
paribus, the domesticity of the two species can be considered as amen- 
able to the same laws. The fact must also be remarked, that the 
tusks of the African elephant usually exceed both in size and weight 
those of the Indian elephant. 

Mr. Markham's own observations, however, contrast exceedingly 
with those which he has adopted from other and less reliable authori- 
ties. The success of his grand experiment for the naturalisation of 
the Chinchona plant in India has earned him the gratitude of the 
European medical profession. He is most at home in the philological 
portions of the work, in which the author of the Quichua Grammar 
and Vocabulary may naturally be supposed to be able to throw most 
light on anthropological requirements. The work in many respect3 
is of great value, insomuch as it affords us a clear picture of the state 
of mind of the natives, unsophisticated by the absurdities which were 
foisted in upon Peruvian anthropology by the early missionaries and 
travellers. The statement has been ever and anon inserted into our 
popular text-books that some aboriginal natives of South America 
exhibit, when interrogated by the European traveller, a knowledge of 
the existence of a universal deluge within their own territory, and by 
which their ancestors have been partially exterminated. When, how- 
ever, these traditions are subjected to the scrutiny of careful examina- 
tion, there is always found some admixture which is due to the in- 
fluence of the questioning traveller. Any one who has had practical 
experience with American savages knows that, for a small present, they 
can be easily prevailed on to narrate the most improbable traditions, 
or to declare their belief in the most recondite points of faith. Again, 
the common practice of the native, who when interpellated, drawls 
out, "Si, senor," to every question put to him, renders the attainment 
of any positive result to the interrogatories almost unattainable. Mr. 
Markham wisely rejects all these traditions, as well as some of the 
more improbable statements of Herrera, Montesinos, and Garcilasso 
de la Vega. The broad facts, however, remain, that we have distinct 

* Trans. Ethno. Soc, now series, vol. ii, >13:j. 
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evidence at the most remote period on which history can throw a 
light, that the whole western coast of South America was inhabited 
by hosts of natives, the majority having distinct physical and psycho- 
logical characters ; that we have sufficient facts on which we can 
engraft the surmise that for centuries prior to the Spanish invasion, 
these natives have existed, in some instances attaining a very high 
state of civilisation, especially exemplified by their architecture ; but 
that the defective historical materials at our disposal preclude us from 
arriving at any conclusion as to the period at which many of the events 
in Peruvian history took place. This is the scanty record which is 
left to us by three centuries of the bloodstained annals of South 
America since its conquest by the malevolent and tyrannical Spanish 
conquistadores. 

The chief fault which we find with Mr. Markham is the manner in 
which he has exercised the responsibilities of Editor, and has omitted 
frequent passages, and in one instance a whole chapter, on the grounds 
that these portions were " unfit for translation." We cannot consider 
that the editor was justified in this course. Some of the customs of 
nations, which at first sight may appear to be obscene, have the 
greatest possible bearing on the science of descriptive anthropology. 
The rites of marriage, the worship of the phallus, the act of circum- 
cision, are observances which should be carefully and systematically 
noted and described. Those who have deepest at heart the advance- 
ment of the science of anthropology will not wish to evade these 
questions ; but will investigate them calmly and reverently. To the 
pure all things are pure ; to the anthropologist all things relating to 
man have to be investigated. No blush can be justifiably raised ex- 
cepting on the cheeks of those who have already conceived impure 
thoughts ; and we trust that no editor of any scientific book of travel 
will ever again reduce the record of a careful and dispassionate ob- 
server like Cieza de Leon to the similitude of the most indecent of all 
compilations — Bowdler's Shakespeare. The effect of this emascu- 
lating process is inoperative on morality ; with the vast number of 
inquiring and frequently sensual mankind, it causes a run upon the 
original edition, and a frequent reference to the pocket dictionary. 
The fact that in the British Museum reading room, when the Italian 
dictionaries are, as usual, missing from their accustomed shelves, the 
inquiring reader may most often find them in juxtaposition with a 
turned down copy of Boccaccio's Decameron, or Graglia's edition of 
Martial, is significant ; whilst the painful truth that the copies of 
Rabelais and Petronius Arbiter in the National Library are almost 
worn threadbare, ought to have warned Mr. Markham not to direct 
by suppression the reader's attention to indelicacies which otherwise 
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would have been passed over in silence. This defect is very patent 
to anthropologists ; but however grave, it cannot permanently detract 
from the acknowledged merits of Mr. Markham's excellent translation. 



TEXT BOOKS ON ANTHROPOLOGY.* 



The posthumous work of Professor Karl Schmidt is based upon the 
"Anthropological Letters," written in 1852; but, as the editor M. 
Oehlmann informs us, is in fact quite a new book. 

The first volume consists of The History of Anthropology, and in 
true German style is about all and everything. It is the genuine 
History of Man: for it is concerned with everything which man in- 
fluences, and by which man is affected. All nations have had their 
Anthropology; but how will not our orthodox readers be rejoiced 
with a chapter On the Anthropology of the New Testament, or Jesus 
Christ and the Anthropology of St. Paul ! Hence, through the 
Cabala, Philo, and Neo-Platonists, we pass to the schoolmen, through 
the metaphysical age of Europe down to Kant, and end with John 
Stuart Mill ! 

Then we have a long chapter on The results of the present ana- 
tomical, physiological, and ethnographical discoveries; and a most dis- 
proportionate digression on phrenology and physiognomy. This is 
indeed the province in which the author seems most at home, and as 
the second volume consists almost entirely of anatomical, or physio- 
logical matter, it seems subject of regret that the original title and 
conception of the book should have been altered to the more ambitious 
one, which it has no pretence to satisfy. 

The ethnographical portion is quite beneath criticism, and we are 
astonished to find in a learned work that " bleeding roast-beef, fat 
puddings, brandy and porter, denote the nationality of every son of 
Britain." 

Dr. Schmidt cannot claim to have written a good text book on 
Anthropology. We do not look under such a title for a meagre his- 
tory of metaphysics, or rather a catalogue of some of the principal 
writers thereon ; and though there is nothing to say against the ana- 
tomical portion of the work, and though the woodcuts strike us as 

* Die Anthropologic: Die Wissenschaft von Menschen in ihrer geschicht- 
licben Entwicklung und auf iurem gegenwavtigen Handpunkte. Von Prof. K. 
Schmidt. 2 vols. Dresden: 186ft. 



